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THE ORIGIN OF THE STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN 
PLUTARCH'S LIFE OF PERICLES, CHAPTER XIII 

By Harold N. Fowler 

PLUTARCH was so voluminous a writer that he had little time to 
devote to that process of mental digestion which enables one 
to make the results of one's reading an integral part of one's own mind, 
to be used and expressed as one's own thoughts, bearing no trace of 
foreign origin, because all such tiaces have been lost in the personality 
of him who has made the thoughts and statements of others part of his 
own mental equipment. Plutarch evidently consulted his authorities, 
made notes, and copied quotations freshly for each essay, whether he 
wrote on a philosophical, antiquarian, or historical subject. Each of 
his essays contains passages derived from various authors more or less 
skilfully joined together. Sometimes Plutarch mentions his authorities 
by name, sometimes he seems to try to hide their identity, and in any 
case it is frequently difficult to find the exact place where his depend- 
ence upon any one author begins or ends. The sources of most of his 
essays, both those collected in the Parallel Lives and those oddly called 
the Morals, have been determined with some degree of certainty, and 
in many instances the dividing lines between the passages derived from 
different authors have been noted. Something still remains to be done 
in accurate marking of such dividing lines, but still more, perhaps, in 
discovering the ultimate source behind the immediate authority con- 
sulted by Plutarch or, in some instances, the intermediate authority 
through whom Plutarch draws from a known ultimate source. The 
results of such investigation may not be certain, and they are probably 
less likely to be certain in the case of historical statements than of 
philosophical doctrines ; but if historical statements can be traced with 
a fair degree of probability to their ultimate sources, the gain is so great 
that the impossibility of attaining absolute certainty should not serve as 
a deterrent. 
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The authors from whom Plutarch drew his material for the life of 
Pericles have been known for years, f-ver since the investigations of 
H. Sauppe * and F. Rflhl.* There is little to add to their results,* which 
may be stated briefly somewhat as follows : Plutarch does not follow 
one author consistently, but passes from one to another, taking from 
each what seems to him most interesting, even when the transition 
involves a change in point of view or an actual contradiction. His 



' Dit QuilUn Plutarch} fur das Lebtn da Perikles : Abhandlungtn d. k. Ctull- 
uhafld. Wisstnschafien, Gocttingen, XIII, 1866-67, pp. 3-38. 

• Utber dit Quellen dtt Plutarchiuhen Peritles: Jahrbuehtr fur Pkilologie, 
XCVII, 1868, pp. 657-674. 

1 The discovery of the Aristotelian 'AAjraW IloXtrcfa has decided in Sauppe's 
favor the question whether Plutarch derived the account of Cimon's generosity 
given in chapter 9 (cf. Cimon, chap. 10) from Theopompus or from Aristotle. Not 
only does the story told by Theopompus (Athenaeus 533 A, Frapn. Hist. Grace. 
I, 293) differ in some respects from that told by Plutarch, but the words of Plu- 
tarch, Tile T« xuplur roit tfrpaynois dipaipur, orut brupl{u<ny ol fhv\&tum, and 
( Cimon , chap. 10) tup rt yb.p dypCiv roitt Qpaytt&vt &<p€i\ti> tVa . . . vripxTJ Xaji- 
PAvtir rijt bribpat, arc evidently derived from those of Aristotle, 27, 3, (n ti to 
%uf>la rirra iippaicra Ijy, orwt /£jj t$ flovXapJinp ri}« drupat droXaiietv. It might, 
to be sure, be contended that the quotation from Theopompus given by Athenaeus 
is Incorrect, and that Theopompus really gave the story as it is told in the 'A0i;rakrr 
IloXirdo, in which case Plutarch might have derived it entirely from Theopompus; 
but such a contention has little in its favor and would cast a doubt upon all the 
quotations in Athenaeus. Plutarch's indebtedness to Aristotle is not, as Riihl, p. 659, 
and Rose, Arislot. Pscudcpip-., pp. 422, 423, thought, confined to the mention of 
Damonides. It is, however, evident that the account of Cimon's generosity is not 
as a whole taken from the 'ABrjvaluy IloXircia, for Plutarch states that Cimon gave 
clothing to those who needed it, while the 'A&jrafw* TloXirela mentions only food. 
Possibly the extension of Cimon's generosity to all Athenians is due to a false 
interpretation of the word trinbrtis in 'Aff. IIoX. 27, 3, frttra rwr Jijjuotuf (rpctpt 
roXWt ' i£ijv yifi t£ /3oi>\o/i^>y Aa.Kta.iuiv na.ff itt&arriv rl)r riiidpa.' CKBivri rap' airrbr 
fx«» T * tUrpia. Here truiirrit means " fellow demesman," but a careless reader 
might perhaps interpret it as " man of the people," and in this way make Cimon 
open his house to all comers. It seems almost incredible that such a misinterpre- 
tation should be due to Theopompus, but if he did not misinterpret the statement 
in the 'AS. IIoX. he changed it intentionally, or derived his information directly 
from an earlier source. In any event, the statement of the 'AS. IIoX. is more 
likely to be true. Plutarch seems to have followed Theopompus, inserting the 
passage ii» rt x u P^ u ' • • • Aa/tuWJov toO 'OaStv with changes from the 'AC. IIoX., 
while in Cimon, chap. 10, he uses the 'A6. IIoX. to correct Theopompus. See 
Sandys' note on 'AS. IIoX. 27, 3. 
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chief authority seems to be Theopompus, but he derives not a little 
from Ephorus, and introduces brief passages from several other authors. 
Some of these authors he appears to have read, while his references to 
others may be taken with the surrounding matter from an intermediate 
authority. The parts derived from Theopompus are, leaving out of 
consideration brief passages inserted from other writers, chapters 3 to 
7 inclusive, part of chapter 9, chapters 10 and 11, and chapters 14 
to 23 inclusive. Chapters 12 to 14 inclusive and from chapter 29 to 
the end of the essay are derived from Ephorus. Duris of Samos is the 
probable authority for chapters 24 to 28 inclusive. Various other 
authors are cited, some of whom may have been consulted by Plutarch, 
while the citations of others may be taken from the author who happens 
to be for the moment his chief guide. 

That Plutarch's authority for chapters 12 to 14 is Ephorus is clear 
from comparison with Diodorus, 12, 39, where the same general state- 
ments are made in abbreviated form, followed in chapter 40 by an 
account of the causes of the Peloponnesian war closely resembling that 
given by Plutarch in chapter 29 and following. Diodorus, inasmuch as 
he is writing a concise history of Greece, not a biography of Pericles, 
passes lightly over the public works undertaken under Pericles' admin- 
istration. Similarly Aristodemus {Jahrbb. f. Philologie, CVII, 1868, 
p. 91 f., Fragm. Hist. Grace, V, p. 17 f.) mentions the statue of 
Athena and the part played by Phidias only as one of the causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Plutarch, however, is interested in the great public 
works of Pericles, and devotes to them two entire chapters (12 and 
13). There is no reason to doubt that Ephorus also gave a more or 
less detailed account of the public works of Pericles, and Plutarch 
probably derived from him all the contents of these chapters, though it 
is possible that some details are added from other sources or even as 
the result of Plutarch's own combinations. 1 



1 The quotations from the comic poets in Diodorus, Aristodemus, and Plutarch 
show that the three are drawing from the same source. In his philosophical treatises 
Plutarch could take his poetical quotations from a commonplace book (see I/arv. 
Stint, in Class. PAH., I, p. 139, note), but in a biographical essay he could hardly 
employ such a compilation, for it is improbable that any one ever compiled a book of 
quotations applied or applicable to Pericles and other men of note. In historical 
works by different authors the occurrence of the same poetical or other quotations is 
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Assuming, then, that Plutarch's authority, or at least his chief author- 
ity, in chapter 13 is Ephorus, we still need to know the source from 
which Ephorus drew his information before we can accept or reject his 
statements with confidence. The first part of the chapter contains no 
indication of its ultimate source, nor indeed is it necessary to look 
further than Ephorus himself for a somewhat. rhetorical expression of 
wonder and admiration at the rapidity with which the great public 
works of the Periclean period were completed. The story of Agathar- 
chus and Zeuxis is quite in the vein of Ephorus, though he may have 
found it in a work by some earlier writer as well as in the mouth of the 
people. The anitithesis between the "ancient" or classical beauty of 
the works when they were new and their freshness when they were old 
may be due to Plutarch himself, though it would have been possible for 
Ephorus to express himself in the same way a century after the time of 
Pericles. 

After the expression of admiration for the works of Pericles we read 
the statement that Phidias was general overseer for him, with the mod- 
ifying clause "although the works had great architects and artists" 
(Travra Sc Sicitti ko.1 vavruiv iiriCKOwos r/v avT<u 4>a&'as, koi'toi /iiydXovt 
ipftTticTovas i\6vru>v kuX rtxyiTas tuv ipyav). This is followed by 
simple, matter of fact statements that Callicrates and Ictinus built the 



good evidence that the writers draw from a common source. The differences in the 
quotations by Plutarch, Diodorus, and Aristodemus show that Ephorus quoted more 
freely than any one of the three later writers. So Aristodemus quotes Aristophanes, 
Peace, 603-61 1, omitting only line 608, while Diodorus omits lines 607 and 608, and 
Plutarch's arrangement of his material leads him to omit this quotation altogether; 
Aristodemus quotes lines 524-533 of the Acharnians, while Diodorus gives part of 
line 530 followed by 531 and three lines of Eupolis' Demoi (the last three lines of 
frg- 94> Kock), Anil Plutarch quotes lines 424-427 in chapter 30, with a very evident 
reference to line 530 in chapter 8. The work of Ephorus was elaborate and vol- 
uminous. He certainly quoted in full these two passages from Aristophanes, and the 
presumption that all the citations and references to the comic poets in those parts of 
Plutarch's Pericles which appear to be derived from Ephorus are taken over bodily 
with the other material is so strong as to amount almost to a certainty. Plutarch is 
enough of a literary artist to cut down the quotations from the poets to correspond 
with the comparatively small compass of his essay, inserting a few lines here and 
there and a mere reminiscence where he feels that the lines would be obtrusive, while 
Diodorus and Aristodemus copy their quotations more or less completely, and save 
space by omitting all reference to what they do not copy. 
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Parthenon, that Coroebus began the rtXtaryptov at Eleusis, which was 
finished after his death by Metagenes and Xenocles, and that Callicrates 
was contractor for the long wall. A quotation from Cratinus is intro- 
duced apropos of the long wall. Then follows a brief description of 
the Odeum, with another quotation from Cratinus, followed by remarks 
about the institution of musical contests at the Panathenaea and the 
action of Pericles as athlothctes. Next comes the statement that 
Mnesicles built the Propylaea in five years, with the story of the work- 
man who fell from the roof and the consequent dedication by Pericles 
of the statue of Athena Hygieia. After this we have the statement 
that Phidias was the artist of the " golden " statue of the goddess and 
was inscribed as such on the stele, but that nearly everything was under 
his charge, and he was overseer of the artists (and artisans) on account 
of the friendship of Pericles. This is followed by a series of evil tiles 
about Pericles, with only the first of which Phidias has any connection. 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos is given as the author of one of these stories, 
and it is not improbable that he is really a principal source of tales 
which Ephorus introduced to give fifth century color to his narrative, 
especially of gossip to the discredit of Pericles. 1 

Is there any difference in quality in the statements of fact contained 
in this chapter, from which any conclusions can be drawn as to their 
ultimate sources? Apparently there is. The names of the architects 
mentioned were without the shadow of a doubt to be found in inscrip- 
tions recording the expenses incurred for those buildings of which they 
had charge. These official records were accessible to all, and we may 
with confidence regard them as the source of Ephorus' information 
about Callicrates and Ictinus as architects of the Parthenon, Coroebus, 
Metagenes, and Xenocles as architects at Eleusis; and probably the 
statements that Callicrates undertook the building of the long wall and 
that Mnesicles was architect of the Propylaea are ultimately derived 
from the same official source, though if that is the case some literary 



' Stesimbrotus is cited three times in the Life of Pericles besides our passage. In 
chapter 8, Ephorus seems to be the intermediary between him and Plutarch, in 
chapter 27 he is cited in opposition to Duris, so that it may be doubted whether the 
citation was already made by Duris or is introduced from Ephorus, and in chapter 36 
Ephorus is Tlutarch's chief source. A. Croiset, Histoire tie la I.itteraturc Grecqut', 
IV, pp. 659 f., evidently l>elieves that Ephorus used Stesimbrotus freely. 
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authority also seems to have been employed. The assumption of a 
literary authority is not absolutely necessary, for Ephorus might very 
well have inserted the quotations from Cratinus and the mention of the 
musical contests, etc., himself, but it is at least not improbable that 
he found these things in some earlier work. It is possible that he 
followed Stesimbrotus in more matters than mere tales. 

The story of the workman who fell from the roof of the Propylaea is 
also connected with a tangible and well known inscribed monument, 
the statue of Athena Hygieia. The statue stood in a conspicuous place 
and must have been of itself of considerable interest, or Pausanias 
( J » 2 3> 5), who claims to describe only the most interesting monuments 
on the Acropolis, would not mention it. Almost any writer who men- 
tioned monuments on the Acropolis or monuments of the age of Pericles 
would, therefore, be likely to refer to this statue, and to tell the story 
connected with it. The story was probably told by Stesimbrotus, and 
Ephorus may have taken it from him, but Ephorus probably knew the 
tale without needing to refer for it to any one author. While it is there- 
fore not improbable that his version is taken from Stesimbrotus, it is 
by no means certain. One thing seems fairly certain, however, namely, 
that Pliny (22, 44) does not derive his version of the story from 
Ephorus nor from the source from which Ephorus drew. 

Even for the well known fact that Phidias made the " golden " statue 
documentary evidence is cited. 

For a number of facts, then, we have official records as the ultimate 
source of Ephorus' (and Plutarch's) statements. The dry official record 
of fact is, in the case of the long wall and of the Odeum, enlivened with 
quotations from Cratinus (perhaps through the medium of Stesimbrotus 
or some other writer), and in the case of the Propylaea and the Athena 
Hygieia with the story of the man who fell from the roof. But these 
additions are not new statements of historical facts. 1 They simply 
show that Ephorus wished his history to be interesting. But before and 
after these facts based on documentary evidence we have the statement 
that Phidias was the general overseer of the works. What is the 



' The story 01 the workman may or may not lie true, but in any case the accident 
is not an historical tact, but merely a (act to be used as an illustration or ornament in 
historical writing. 
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authority for this statement? It is evident at first sight that the second 
statement is merely a repetition of the first. The first has been given 
in full above, the second is as follows : (6 Si $til!a% dpyHero fuv rrjt 
faov to xpwrovv iSos (cat tovtov Sij/uoupyos iv rrj ctiJXj cfvut ycy/xnmu,) 
tovto 8* rjv tryihitv tV* avru, km. iruxriv, us ilpyicafitv, Imoraxu Tote 
nxyiravt Sia <f>i\w.v HtpucKiovi. Now this statement cannot be based 
on official records. In the first place, the statement that Phidias was 
general director of works is indissolubly bound up with the further 
remark that he was director " on account of the friendship of Pericles," 
which could naturally not be part of an official record, and, moreover, 
if Phidias had been regularly elected or appointed to oversee the 
buildings erected by the city, we should not find Pericles spoken of 
as overseer even of the statue of Athena, 1 as well as of the works in 
general. 3 

Plutarch is the only writer who speaks of Phidias as the general 
director of works under Pericles. He is also the only writer who calls 
Phidias the friend of Pericles, with the single exception of Dio Chryso- 
stom, 8 whose testimony cannot be regarded as independent or weighty. 



1 Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 605, "fciXixopot • ■ • 4>nvl" nX tA tyaXfia t6 xP vff0 " y • • • 
icT&Sri . . . IltpurWouj ivurTarovrros, 4>«rtioi> Si iroiijffairoj . . . X/701W1 Si Tiwi 
tit 4>itSiov toO ayaKfiarmroiov S6$avros ieapaKayl{(cS(u ri)v ir&Ktv «ral QvyaSevBirrot i 
II<pi*\ijt, <po^7)6€tt 8i4 to irurTaTijffat ti) icaTa&itivy rov ayiXparot uri. Diod. 
Sic. 12, 39, to T?jr 'ASr/rat iyaKim <J>ei47at /lir KartCKeva^e, lUpac\qt Si 6 SavStr- 
tod KafoiTTaiUros »jv iTifuXirr^s. This passage of Dkxlorus is derived from Ephorus, 
as is also our Plutarch passage. It is therefore not independent testimony, but the 
wording shows that Ephorus regarded Pericles as officially responsible for the statue. 
In Diodorus this passage introduces the story of the trial of Phidias, told by Plutarch 
in chapter 31, and both writers (following Ephorus) use the story in giving the 
causes of the Peloponnestan war. The connection is substantially the same in the 
second part of the Schol. Aristoph. Pax 605, and also in Suidas, s. v. feiiuu- 
dYaX/iaTOTOt&r or (\«jxxrrlirr]s 'APrjras tutSm irolr/fft. IlepuXijf Si irl roit dvaXv/uurt 
toxMs itx>c<pUra.To reyr-Z/Komra riXavra, xat tva ^ Sf rat (Wiiras, viXtfton iictinjtrt. 
Prolrably all these notices come from Ephorus. 

* Slrabo 9, I, 12 (395), EIr 'EXtwli T&Xa, ir $ t4 riji A-/jitrjTpot Upbr rijt 
'Ektoaivlat, sal 6 /iuffnxif crjuot, o» Karfatiikum 'Irrim, Sx^o" Btirpov Si(atrffai 
Svviiitmr, 01 (tol t6k "Rapdtrdra fVot'ijo* to» ir dxpotrAXct tj 'A(h)y$, lltpucXiovt 
irurraTourros t«» Ipyuv. Here the words lUpuc\4ovt ^T«rroTo5»To« tu» tpyur refer 
to the clause 01 ko.1 to> UapOtrZra i-roiritrt ktI. rather than to what precedes. 

3 402 R., 242 Emp. (Or. 12, 55), IIpos Sij tovto rvxir efir« if 4>«o7a>, art 
drijp 01/K iyXurrot oiSi ayXurrTw iriXewt, Irt Si e-tinjfljjs ical iraipot lUpuiXiovt. 
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All the other writers who bring Pericles and Phidias into connection l 
fail to make them anything nearer and dearer than mere associates in 
wrong doing, and in fact the general impression derived from some of 
the accounts of the trial of Phidias is not so much that Pericles was really 
intimately associated with him, and for that reason likely to be suspected 
of sharing his guilt as that, being responsible for the funds appropriated, 
Pericles was naturally exposed to suspicion in his official character. 
Plutarch, in chapter 13, uses the alleged connection between Pericles 
and Phidias to introduce a series of disgraceful stories about Pericles, 
the last of which is given on the authority of Stesimbrotus, who is 
probably the source from whom Ephorus derived them all. Now 
Stesimbrotus, so far as can be judged from the extant fragments of his 
historical writings,' is far from being good authority. He evidently 
delighted in scurrility, and his hostility to Pericles made him welcome 
anything to that statesman's discredit. Phidias was employed to make 
the statue of Athena, and Pericles was resjxmsible for the funds. A 
charge brought against Phidias might easily involve Pericles in trouble, 
and it may be accepted as true that Pericles exerted himself to secure 
the acquittal of Phidias. All this is perfectly reasonable and involves 
nothing improper in the conduct of Pericles. He had enemies, how- 
ever, and political opponents, who were resolved to see some more per- 
sonal and political reason for his interest in the trial of Phidias. This 
was made easy by Aristophanes. When he wrote (Pax, 605) 

rrputra /tee yap rjp(iv arrjs <t>ei8(.as jrpa^as Kaxuf • 
tiro. Htpucktrp iftopTjOils fir] furda-^oi rijt ru^s, * T ^« 

he intended this reason for the outbreak of the war to be taken no 
more seriously than the other reason he gives in the Acharnians, 524- 
534. Even before Aristophanes had given the trial of Phidias as a 
cause of the war, on account of the deep interest taken in it by 



1 Overbeck, Schrifiauellen, 627, 628, 629, 631 = Aristoph. Pax 605 ff., Schol. 
Aristoph. Kul'. 859, 2, Schol. Aristoph. Pax 605, Dim). Sic. 12, 39, this last being 
practically identical with Plutarch, PericUi, chapter 31. 

* Fragm. Hist. Crate. II, pp. 53-56. The exact date of the writings of Stesim- 
brotus is unknown, but his book }Upl QtiuaronXiovt *al Ooi/Kviliov *al UtfuMovt 
was probably written after the death of Pericles, the three statesmen being then on an 
equality. It is very likely that Stesimbrotus wrote after the production of the Peace. 
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Pericles, it was an easy calumny to say that Pericles was a sharer in the 
sculptor's ill-gotten gains, and that he was an associate in other disgrace- 
ful affairs and an intimate friend. All such gossip was welcome to 
Pericles' opponents and enemies, among them to Stesimbrotus, and the 
story that Pericles was an intimate friend of Phidias (Phidias the thief 
rather than Phidias the sculptor) was used to the further discredit of 
Pericles by giving it the turn that the plans for the adornment of the 
city were not due to the much admired statesman but to Phidias. 

When Aristophanes gave the trial of Phidias as the cause of the 
Peloponnesian war, he did not expect to be taken seriously. The fact 
that the trial must have taken place seven years before the beginning 
of the war is sufficient proof, if any were needed, of the absurdity of 
the charge. Probably those who asserted the connection between 
Phidias and Pericles in other matters than the making of the statue of 
Athena and the theft of the gold (or ivory), had little expectation of 
being believed. They stretched the truth and invented falsehood with 
the hope that some of the things they said would leave a stain upon 
the name of Pericles, but they little thought that their gossip would be 
copied at considerable length by Ephorus, repeated in abbreviated form 
by Plutarch, and believed by almost countless generations. 

There is no evidence that Phidias was anything more than a great 
sculptor. Nowhere, except in the thirteenth chapter of Plutarch's life 
of Pericles is there the slightest hint that Phidias had any knowledge of 
architecture or any ability to plan a scheme of municipal decoration, 
and there the attribution to him of such ability is coupled with the 
most incredible stories, and is not to be separated from the statement 
that he was the intimate friend of Pericles. 

Everything that we know about the society of Athens in the fifth 
century should make us slow to believe that an intimacy between 
Pericles and Phidias could exist. 1 Even in later times the social posi- 
tion of the artist was not especially enviable, 5 and in the Athens of the 
fifth century an artist could hardly be on intimate terms with any of the 
greater men, certainly not with one of Pericles' aristocratic birth and 



1 A strong statement of the improbability of such a friendship is to be found in 
Yi'ilamowitz, Ariitotelts miJ ,-ithen, II, p. too, note. 
* See Plutarch, I'tricles, chapter 2, near the beginning. 
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nature. But if Phidias was not the intimate friend of Pericles, we have 
no evidence that he was the general director of works under the rule of 
Pericles, for the two statements rest upon exactly the same foundation. 
The only literary evidence we have for the connection of Phidias with 
the decorative sculptures of the Parthenon is the statement of Plutarch 
that he was general overseer of works, and as the probability is seen to 
be against the truth of that statement, we have now no reason to believe 
that Phidias had anything to do with the sculptures of the Parthenon 
unless we find such close resemblance between those sculptors and the 
copies of undoubted works of Phidias as to force upon us the belief 
that they are the offspring of the same genius. I use the expression 
"force upon us" advisedly, for there is no indication in Greek literature 
that Phidias was ever engaged in decorative work other than that per- 
taining to the proper mounting of his statues. He is called a.yak\iaro- 
whos or *-Xo<m;«, once X.i6ovpy6t (Aristot. Eih. Nic. 6, 7),. and more 
general epi'hets are sometimes used, but there is nothing that so much 
as hints at any connection with architecture. The fact that Phidias 
must have been busy modelling the Athena Parthenos, caning the 
ivory, beating or chiselling the gold, and making the inner framework 
of the great statue, while the decorative sculptures were in process of 
execution and probably for some time before, would seem to add to the 
probability that those decorative sculptures are due not only to other 
hands, but also to other minds. 



